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TO THE PEOPLE. 


Reply of Mr. Cuarntes Miner, late Member of 


Congress from Pa. to the letter of the Hon. Richard 
Rush, to the committee of York county, and the sub- 


sequent proceedings ef the antimasonic Convention, 


at Harrisburg. 
[Concluded.]} 


West Chester, July, 22, 1831. 
TO THE PEOPLE. 


Opposition to Masonry by those who consider it 
speculatively wrong, or practically injurious, is per- 
fectly fair; but it should be opposed like all other er- 
rors in opinion or practice, which the laws do not for- 
bid, by reason and argument. Those who were sup- 
posed to cherish dangerous political heresies, Mr. Jef- 
ferson does not recommend should be persecuted—but 


says, ‘* let them stand undisturbed monuments of the |, 


safety with which error in opinion may be tolerated, 
where reason is left free to combat it.’’ Reason and 
argumen? are weapons of resistless power; they arouse, 
enlighten and direct publie opinion; public opinion 
will ultimately decide righteously; and its decisions, 
except in cuses of Religious faith, are omnipotent. All 
history shows that persecution only multiplies its vic- 
tims. But we do protest against ex post facto punish- 
ment. Examine this question, fellow citizens, more 
closely. 

A legislative act prohibiting any person from holding 
office, who had been made a Mason before the passage 
of such act, would be unconstitutional, it would be an 
ex post facto law, 

An ex post facto law, is clearly dentified and well 
understood io be—a law which punishes a person for 
doing an act which was not legally prohibited when 
the act was done. In other words—declaring that 
act criminal, by «a subsequent law, which was lawful 
When committed. 

So gross violations of right and justice, are ex post 
facto laws regarded, that they have been held in ab- 
horrence by all friends of liberty—since civil liberty 
was understood. 

The Earl of Strafford in Charles 1I.’s time, suffered 
by an ex post facto law, death, upon the scaffold. 
The following is an extract from his defence : 

‘* Where has this species of guilt lain so long con- 
cealed,”’? said Strafford in conclusion—** where has 
this fire been so long buried, during so many centuries, 
that no smoke should appear, till it burst out at once 
to consume me and my children? Better it were to 
live under no law at all, and by the maxims of cautious 
prudence, to conform ourselves, the best way we can 
to the arbitrary will of a master; than fancy we have 
a law on which we can relv, and find, at last, this law 
shall inflict a punishment precedent to the promulga- 


tion, and try us by maxims’ unheard of until the very _ponsible combination attempt to do.—More exception- 


‘early statesmen and patriots—so cautiously have our: 


buoy to give warning, the party shall pay me dama- | where witnesses can be confronted, face to face with 
‘ges; but if the anchor be marked ont, then is the strik- the accused—where the citizen arraigned, can be 
‘Ing on it at my own peril. Where the token by which ‘heard in his defence, violating, therefore, at once the 


| T could discover it? It has lain concealed under water, || right of the citizen and these forms established by the 


and no human prudence—no human innocence could | constitution, for the general safety. No political party 
save me from the destruction with which I am at pres- 


. 
has ever avowed, or acted upon principles so exclu- 
ent threatened.” 


sive. 

May I ask you, fellow citizens of Chester county,|| In his comments on Magna Charta, the great Sir 
in my own name, and in that of my fellow Masons—| Edward Coke, has said, that there is no opposition so 
Where, when we joined the society, was the token by | odious as that perpetrated under pretence of justice. 
which we could discover it was criminal? Where was|'In that old charter of rights and by all sound jurists 
the mark set upon it as a crime? . 

In the Constitution of Massachusetts it was declared, 
that ‘Laws madeto punish actions done before the 
existence of such laws, and which have not been de- 


cided crimes by preceding lawe, are unjust” &c. _ The contrary doctrine asserted as a rule of action, 
| In. the declaration of rights by the Convention of | by the antimasonic party, it necessarily follows, is a 
‘Maryland, we find it laid down—* Retrospective laws ‘doctrine of unmixed despotism; opposed to right rea- 
punishing facts committed before the existence of such | son—opposed to Magna Charta—opposed to the con- 


laws, and by them declared criminal, are oppressive,”’ |’ stitution of the United States, and of Pennsylvania, 
&e. | 


and hostile to the rights of man. If it were admitted 
The constitution of Pennsylvania, Art. 9, Sec. 17,| proper that Masonry should be put down, improper 
declares—‘* Thatno Ex post facto law, or law im- | means should neither be taken nor tolerated, to effect 
Pairing the obligation of contracts shall be made.”” | that object, lest the cure be worse than the disease. 


So odious were ex post facto laws regarded by Our) 4) combinations to operate on the interests of others, 


‘since that time, down to our present constitution of 
government, it has been held as a fundamental max- 
‘im—that no man should be punished but by the law of 
the land, and the judgment of his peers. 


i 


iT we deem hostile to liberty and justice. One journey- 
Constitutions essayed to guard the citizens from their || yan may say, ‘my wages are low—I cannot live, and 


flagrant injustice. _ | willieave your service.” It is right to say so. But if 
An eminent judge of the Supreme Court of the Uni- | several enter into a cumbination to refuse to work, ~ 


ted States in 1798, laid down this maxim: li to compel employers to raise their wages—such 


“This fundamental principle flows from the very association is denounced and punished as # conspiracy 
nature of our Republican Government § That nO) by the laws. 


man should be compelled todo what the laws do NOT), the ground that all Masons ought to be excluded 
require; nor to refrain from acts which the laws 


: from office, all who are in power ought to be removed. 
permit.” (Chase—8d Dall. Rep. Revolutions do not go backward. Is itin contempla- 
Now the antimacons, form a combing tion exclude ‘tion toamend the laws and alter the Constitution, se 
Mason from office. Exelagion froin office is a that no person who ever entered a lodge, shall be left’ 
5 _ authority? Were the antimasonic party to gain the 
Ly acts of parliament on Queen Elizabetii’s accession lascendency in the government, would they hesitate, 
to the throne, ‘‘whoever refused to take the oath, ac- 


. “acting on their avowed principles, to repeal the Judi- 
knowledging the Queen’s supremacy ,was meapacitated ‘ciary law, under the precedent of Congress of 1802, 
from holding any office.”’ 


) i sweep off the Judges, re-organize the courts and give a 
By an act of Congress, April, 1790—Any person’ ¢.14) blow at once to the Coustitution, the Indepen- 
bribing any Judge, both the person offering the bribe, 


‘dence of the Judiciary, and Civil Liberty? And 
and the judge accepting the same, shall on convic- _moreover, if it be proper to exclude Masons from office 
tion—forever be ‘disqualified to hold any office of|) jow, would it not have been equally proper, in itself, 
honor, trust or profit under the United States.”” at all former times? Washington wasa Mason. Were 

The same punishment is denounced on aby person)! we now inthe midst of the revolutionary conflict, 
bribing or attempting to bribe the President of the|| \ould the antimasons carry the doctrine so far as te, 
Bank of the United States or any Director. [Seo| say, “ General Washington, you must retire. True, 
act March, 1819. you have condacted prudently—faithfully—with sikiuld 

By an act of the Assembly of Pennsylvania, passed || , ng patriotism; but you are a Mason; andno man with, 
| April, 1804—Any person convicted of perjury, Shall |) guy consent, shall hold office or be entrustéd with pow- 
‘thereafter be disqualified from holding any office of ler, ‘who is not a known and active. antimason.”°— 
honor, trust or profit under the commonwealth,’ Principles are eternal. If right and politic now, why 

The constitution of Pennsylvania provides that the|! not then? ~So too of Wayne, the pride and ornament 
punishment (of course it is considered a severe one)|/ of the Pennsylvania line—the hero of Stony Point and. 
after judgement upon impeachment, ‘* shall not extend || the Miami—equally prudent in council skillful and 
‘further than removal from office, and disqualification 


. 


daring in the field—** Sir, you must retire from the Ar- 
;to hold any office of honor, trust or profit under the my—you cannot hold command here—you are a Me- 


} son.’? Warren sealed his devotion to liberty with his 
}| What a responsible legislatare cannot do, an irres-|| heart’s blood, but the anathema would have extended. 
to him, as in principle it extends to Washington, Wayne 


time of prosecution. If I sail on the Thames and able still—they proceed to effect their parposes not in || and La Fayette. 
split my vessel on an anchor, in case there was no |, detail but in mass~-Not by the ordinary forms of trial, Principles that necessarily lead to such results, um- 
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less my judgment deceive me, are improper to be held 
up as motives of public action, by any party, in any na- 
tion and at any time. 
Carry the doctrine out, and the army and navy must 
we purged. I know nothing—I have never taken the 
pains to inquire; for at no time was it a matter to me of 
the slightest importance, who of our naval and milita- 
- ty officers might happen to be Masons. Some proba- 
bly are. The doctrine of the Resolution goes to their 
expulsion from the service, a measure, the justice or 
_policy of which I have not the power to discover. 
_ The avowed purpose, in the language of the letter 
of the York Committee, is this, the antimasons ‘‘ have 
united themselves in a determination to put down 
Freemasonry.’? How is this to be done? A combina- 
tion of men is gotten up, to deprive those who are Ma- 
sons, and all who will not join in the war of extermina- 
tion against Masonry, of an important civil right; the 
right to hold any office of honor, trust or profit. Sup- 
pose any religious society should become obnoxious to 
the feelings or judgment of a large pertion of their 
fellow citizens, would it not be equally proper for them 
to combine in a party and say—‘‘ These principles are 
antirepublican--subversive of public good—the doc- 
trines of Election are odious——the tenet of justification 
by works is contrary to God’s law, as it makes man 
the author of his own salvation—those who hold to 
Election and reprobation must, of course, think them- 
selves the elect, and their neighbors, who believe dif- 
ferently, reprobates: men will act upon their belief,and 
this faith would lead, had these men power, as in Crom- 
weli’s time, to dangerous ‘consequences--those whose 
principles oblige them to refuse to bear arms in defence 
of the laws, ought to have no part in making or ad- 


ministering the laws--those who hold to Universal 


Salvation, deny the necessary sanction on which all 


the seventh day is the Sabbath, violate the command. 
to keep to First day and are in radical error; &c. No’ 
_ matter which, or either, or what the objection may | 
be. We know that a whole nation has been in arms, 
blood has saturated the earth; and dying groans of 
martyrs have ascended to Heaven borne on flames,from | 
the dispute, now deemed so inconsiderable in conse- 

quence —whether the wine and blood exhibited in the 
eucharist were the real blood and body of our Saviour. 

Will any one say that a combination to put down eith-| 
er of the supposed heresies, by excluding its professors | 


from office, so as to force them intoa better path, || 


would be right or even tolerated? And if not, will | 
the ablestcasuist please to show me, why it is more. 
proper to attempt to compel a Mason by such means to | 
abjure his principles ? 

Is it nota step towards the coersive system which 
has been the parent of such melancholy persecutions 
in Europe, reprobated alike by philosophy, reason and 
true religion--an attempt by force instead of convic- 
tion, to root out heresy? Is it not time for intolerance 
to cease? 


Let us reflect,’ says Mr. Jefferson, in his ‘beauti- 
ful inaugural address, ‘* that having banished from our 
land that religious intolerance under which mankind 
so long bled and suffered, we have yet gained little, if 
we countenance a political intolerance; as despotic, as 
wicked, and as capable of as wicked and bloody perse- 
cutions.”’ 


Again; antimasonry would cempel Masons to de- 
clare off, as it is termed, by operating on their inter- 
ests and their fears. Carry out the principle If 
right in any degree, why is it not right in a degree 
_ sufficient to effect the object? Ifthe Mason, from the 
stubborn pride of republican independence, chooses to 
say—‘ I will maintain my undoubted right to do any 
thing not morally wrong, which the law permits; and 
your fiat of exclusion from office, shall not drive me 
to an act which you yourselves would regard as one 
of mean compliance or abject fear.”” What then? Put 


on screw— move the wheel—let another 
weight fall—stretch that limb a little further—say to the 
contumacious Mason—‘ we will not trade with you—no 
Physician shall prescribe for us, no one shall sell us goods | 
or grind our wheat, who holds the tenets of Masonry. |, 

It is a secret society; deeply involved in the guilt of 


have united to put it down;’ and if deprivation of politi- 
cal rights is not sufficient, we will carry the war further 


my honor I do not see in principle, the difference. 
can! distinguish, if one be proper, but ineffectual, why 
the next step is not equally proper. You start back with 
horror at the suggestion. But this is already done as it) 
respects Printers, and the Press. The seventh resolutioh 
of the convention at Harrisburgh, is in these words: 

7. Resolved, That the whole history of Masonry, 
and of the country for the last twenty years,and especially 
the last four years,demonstrate of the servility and the sub- 
serviency of the public press, either from fear of, orfrom 
favor to, the Masonic Institution, and it is therefore re- 
quired of all advocates of freedom and antimasonry,to sup- 
port and patronize no other newspaper than those which 
fearlessty maintain the rights of the people, uninfluenced 


by the acts and unawed by the threats of Masonic rulers, | 


itheir adherents and dependents. 
This language cannot be mistaken, 


In Luzerne county, where I write—In Chester county, |) 
my delightfal and beloved home, the number of Masons 
is few, and compared to their fellow citizens, inconsidera- 
ble in wealth. It will not be very difficult to crush them, 
if their numbers alone were regarded. In general they 
rank with their neighbors in industry, cleverness, and 
public spirit, but we might all be hung up to the lamp 


‘| post, or so little consequence are we, and after a few tears |, 


laws and all religion are founded—those who maintain | fréin relations and friends, the void would fill up, “and 


the world rojl om as usual. For ourselves, the issue is im- 
portant, though it be of little comparative concern to the 
world, what may be our personal fate, but the great 


'| principles of civil liberty, must not be abandoned. The 


right of any combination of men, under any pretentions, 
to dictate to any portion of their fellow citizens, what 
|they may or may not do, neither the laws nor moral im- 
propriety objecting, cannot be conceded without yielding 
so much to a naked principle of despotism. Tyranny is |) 
at the bottom. 
or I willstrike.? That this isthe true state of the case, 


neither sophistry can disguise, nor passion obscure. 


Thus far have I treated the subject as a Mason. 
|the conductor of a Pupxic Press it now becomes me 
to speak. Of the abduction and murder of William 
Morgan, the Record has spoken in terms of reproba- 
tion and abhorrence, clear and explicit. In reply to 
the idea that public duty demanded of the Press, to 
leave every thing else—to dwellon that subject, to 
ferret out and bring to punishment the murderers,I can 
only say, there is some difference of opinion between 
us. As I understand them, the duties of the Press are 
numerous asthey are arduous, Perhaps from the be- 
ginning of the art of printing to this moment not one 
single murder ever engrossed so much of the columns 
of the newspapers, to enlighten public opinion and 
arouse public indignation; certainly no ordinary means 
or measures have been spared. An Editor’s duty,I 
take it, would lead him to notice all the passing tidings 
of the times, both foreign and domestic—Commercial 
news—important movements in the Army and Navy— 
the proceedings of the National and Strate Legislature; 
improvements in mechanics and husbandry. fie 
must, moreover, allow space for the discussion of po- 
litical topics—the wisdorn of this administration and 
the errors of that—the virtue of one man who is a can- 
didate for office,and the demerits of another; and with- 
al, eassys on the Tariff—Internal Improvements—the 
In dians—the proceedings of South Carolina and Geor- 


| gia-—the dissolution of one Cabinet and the formation 


murdering Morgan—a get of midnight assassins; ‘ we) 


of Thus pressed with con- 
tinually flowing in upon him, the press that should stop 


| to devote itself entirely to a single murder, however 


atrocious, would fail in its purpose of general utility. 
‘That such is the correct view of the matter, is demon- 
heerated by the fact, that all the avowed antimasonic 
‘papers—after dwelling three or four months on the 


As! 


‘murder of Morgan, and the exposition of what they 
‘deemed to be the secrets of Freemasonry, have been 


and attack your living, where vou will feel it more sensi- ‘obliged by the opinions of their patrons, to return to 
bly. Such would be a dreadful state of things, but upon) 
Nor). 


the ordinary, miscellancous course, of Newspaper pub- 
lieations, 

& Nor can it be denied, even while’ our minds are 
borne away on the spring tide of eloquent invective 
against the Press, for not pursuing with sufficient zea! 
and duration, the murderers of Morgan-—that there are 
‘other crying evils in the land, perhaps of equal magni- 
tude and alarming indication. 1 remember well during 
| the late war, that a mob arose in Baltimore to put 
‘down the violence of a contumacious press. The 
‘House was defended. Several murders mast fou! 
‘were committed. The picture of the dying Lingan is 
‘before me. He was a patriot and soldier of the Revo- 
lution, and had fovght with Washington for Liberty— 
‘See those clouts of blood on his pallid face! It wasa 
dreadful crime; and so far as my information extends 
the sceptre of the law became a harmless distaff—the 
‘murderers escaped without prosecution, and the manes 
of Lingan still lie unavenged. This arose from the 
‘madness of party.—Every upright man condemned the 
deed; and who, in his calm moments would visit the 
‘iniquity upon the heads of those who were associated 
in general sentiment and fraternal! political union with 
‘the murderers? deny that the Democratic party 
should be held responsible for the act, though done in 
‘their name, by misguided partisans. Nor are the 
| American People or our democratic institutions to be 
‘branded with the obloquy. All governments and all 
parties are at times disgraced by the wickedness or de- 
\lusion of some members; and it would be unjust to 
‘judge the whole and condemn the whole,for the acts of 
‘a part. By common consent. the nct is going down to 
‘oblivion, fierce as were the criminations of the hour, 
one that all! parties deplore. 


| But there is anexciting evil of deplorable extent 
‘and alarming magnitude in the land, imploring not on- 


Despotism holds the rod and says, * obey} ‘ly the pen of the * ready writer,’ but demanding un’- 


versal sympathy, more worthy of opposition and party 
,combinations, ‘o eradicate. Destroy it? It is toe 
great—its cancerous roots have shot too deep into the 
vitals of the Republic to leave a cheering hope of cure. 
In the Union, under th's Republican Government,there 
— tivo millions of Slaves! two millions of our fel- 
low beings inabject bondage, bought and sold like cat- 
‘tle! Is this no evil? Are there no sympathies for this 
/mass of human misery; no indignation at this increas- 
ling moral wrong? Isthe whole state and nation to 
be aroused into combination, because one man has 
been murdered, to punish all who belong to the clan 
or bear the name of the Society that murdered him. 
though they protest their innocence and abhorrence of 
‘the foul deed, ard is there no room for a sigh or a tear, 
‘oran effort, for these two millions of fellow beings. 
who clank their chains in hopeless bondage? The 
Moralist, the Patriot and Philanthropist, if he will cast 
about with clear vision and curious eye, will find that 


|there is more than-one evil to be met and combatted; 


and a little reflection might lead the philosophic mind 
to doubt the wisdom of a crusade against his friends 


main, he knew might be confided in, because of some 
variance on speculative points. The statesman, me- 
thinks, should not gaze with microscopic eye, upon a 
single evil, but with broad range and liberal scan, look 
over his whole country, viewing all its parts, its pol- 
icy, and its interests, in their general aspect and rela- 


tive importance. 


and neighbors, whose integrity and principles, in the - 
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The crime and dreadful consequences of Duelling can- 

not be magnified. Reality. would out run the most 
dark and distressing picturings of fancy. Why is not 
the Press, here and every where, now and eternally in- 
voked to devote itself to eradicate this stigma from our 
ind? Hamuvron the great and good, fell by the as- 
sassin hand of a duelist. The murderer lives and the 
the laws are unrevenged. Decatune fell! But why 
should J particularize? Great certainly is the evil; 
put would politicians be in their legitimate sphere of 
action, of would the press be in the path of legitimate 
duty—to unite, without regard to other public princi- 
ples and measures, solely to put down either of these 
evile, great as they are? Inmy humble judgment they 
would not. Nor would the press perform the functions 
assigned it by the universal concurrence of the public, 
were it to abandon its miscellaneous character, to fer- 
ret out the murderers of Morgan, base as they are ad- 
mitted to be. 

But I mean to treat this matter with all possible 
frankness and candor. It is conceded that wise and| 
good men may well doubt whether an institution so. 
constituted, binding its members to secrecy by oaths, 
should be kept up. In our free government every so- 
ciety is justly subject to scrutiny and animadversion, 
by tongue, pen and press. Possibly if the simple 
question were put to the people, whether Freemasonry 
should be sustained there might be a_ majori- 
ty against it, and public opinion is certainly entitled 
to great deference and respect. I do not say that eve- 
ry Society which a majority does not approve, if not 
injurious to the public should be dissolved, but I do 
say that every instituton, that is injurious should be 
abandoned, whether a majority be against it or not. 
But are thery not other societies, liable to censure, if 
judged of, by considering only to what extent they may 
be possibly abused? In Pennsylvania there is a St. 
Andrew’s Society—there is a St. Patrick’s Saciety—a 
St. George’s Society—the first composed of Scotch- 
menand their descendants—the second of Irishmen 
and their descendants-the last of Englishmen and their | 
descendants, It would not be difficult to draw a dark 
picture of possible evils likely to arise from such insti- 
tution. Of what use? Do they not keep alive Na- 
TIONAL PREJUDICES and PARTIALITIES which 
ought to be merged into one American feeling? might 
they not prove dangerous in time of war with the 
nation from which they sprung, and considering the! 
feelings of affection for their native land, which their 
union and socia! meetings are calculated to inspire and 
keepalive? Could an American, if he had a cause 
depending with a Scotchman,hope for an impartial trial 
and exact justice, were a member of St. Andrews so- 
ciety impannelled on the jury to decide the controversy? 
would there not be a bias, prejudice and partiality? 

Do not Religious Societies not only exist, but are not 
the members of each Church knit together by ties 
stonger than oaths and firmer too, than faith pledged | 
in secret? -Do they not, necessarily, deem themselves 
favourec children of Heaven, “theirs of grace and joint 
heirs of immortality?’’ -Meeting severa] times a week 
at their devotions, and uniting in the sacred ceremo- 
nies of worship,is it possible but that they should regard 
each other with special favor, ifnot with misguided 
prejudice? Suppose a trial totake place between a Pres- 
byterian & Quaker,awakening keen personal feeling, & 
a number of Presbyterians to be on the jury, in a time 
of high sectarian excitement, would the Friend feel safe 
that impartial justice would be done him? Reverse the 
ease—would a Presbyterian deem himself sure of a 
perfectly fair decision? And even ifthe verdict were 
just, but against the party, a majority of whose reli- 

gious opponents were on the jury, would he not feel 
himself aggrieved—wronged, and be bitterly dissatisfi- 
ed? Asa Judge, could a man of one denomination be 
deemed strictly unbiased, when sitting to decide a 


‘cause in which a fellow member was concerned, in a 


dispute with a person of another sect, or who was not/|| 


a professor? Far be it from me to excite any such 
prejudices. The argument is sketched to show how 
easy it is, were we disposed to show the possibility of 
abuse and injury, growing out of things not’ only inno- 
cent, but commendable; and hence to impress upon 
our Christian brethren of all denominations, the unfair- 
ness of judging that Masons do habitually violate their 
duty to their fellow men, merely because it is possible 
for them to do so. | 

It is curious and instructive, to read the objections 
made to adopting the United States Constitution, when 
submited to the People through the several State con- 
ventions. Every possi1nLe ABUSE OF POWER is urg- 
ed as the probable future action of the Government. 
Unlimited power of taxation is met by a picture of an 
oppressed people, robbed of the last cent, to supply a 
wasteful and rapacious government. Power to raise 
troops without limit, is opposed by a picture of an im- 
mense standing army, eating out the substance of the 
people, and enforcing obedience to despotism by the 
bayonet. So much with equal unfairness, Masonry is 
represented as liable to perpetrate every evil, which 
the worst men, combined for the worst purposes could 
be guilty of; although, except the murder of Morgan, 
so far as Ihave seen the charges against the institu- 
tion, they are vague and unsupported. 

In Chester County, it is not pretended any great evil 
has been done by the society. Morgan, though ac- 
cording their own showing, a perjured man, perjured 
too, not from a conviction that the public weal de- 
manded the disclosure of the secrets of Masonry, but 
from motives entirely sordid, was nevertheless, under 
the protection of the laws, entitled to all the rights of a 
citizen, and bis murderers deserve condign punishment; 
yet prudent men,while they express their abhorrence of 
the deed, will hesitate to consider him asa martyr to 
virtue, or a pattern for imitation. 

A respectable printin New York, conducted by a 
mason, has recommended that all lodges in that State 
should give up their charters.—Though a member of the 
society, yet not belonging to any particular lodge, my 
advice upon that subject would not be asked, as I 
should have no rightful voice in the decision; but this 
I do say, that to Conciliation—out of a sincere respect 
to public opinion, which I have always cherished as a 
Republican virtue, I would concede any thing but life 


and honor, that my fellow citizens could reasonably “sk 


or conscientiously desire; but in the spirit of cur fathers, 
who proclaimed, ‘ Millions for defence, nota cent for 
tribute,’ I would say—to threats and intimidation, I 
would yield nothing—absolutely nothing. 


CHARLES MINER. 


Covrace.’’--We learn that the notorious 


apostate Mason, Orin Pirxin, of Hiram, was, on} 


Tuesday last, arraigned before Justices Ilinkiy and| 
Allen on a charge of Assault with intent, &c. on a re- 
spectable young woman named Margaret Judson, and 
was fully committed for trial. 


This is the same Orin Pitkin who figured so largely 
in the Ohio Starabout twelve months since, and who 
Was lauded to the skies, by the Antimasonic leaders, 
for having had ‘‘ the moral courage to renounce Ma- 
sonry,*’ after he had been suspended for immoral con- 
duct. 


it is the same Orin Pitkin who, for his sacred re- 
gard for morality, and virtue, was selected by the an- 
timasonic dignitaries to preside over the other ‘* sons 
of light,’’ as Right Worshipful Master of the Antima- 
sonic Lodge, held in this place in February last-- 
at which time he prayed and read portions of scripture, 
much to the amusement of the Antimasonic members 
of the church who were present, assisting in the 
mockery.—Ravenna Courier. 


W. W. Phelps, late editor of the Ontario Phenix, an 


antimasonic paper, has embraced the Mormon faith. } 


Officers of Libanus Lodge No. 49, Somersworth, 

Great Falls, N. H. Elected April 20, 1831. 
William North, W. M.; 
Andrew J. Nute, S. W.; 
William H. Hatch, J. W.; 
Hiram W. Dawley, T.; 
James H. Blinn, S.; 
Rev. Samuel C. Brickill, Chaplain; 
Eben. C. Blackman, 8. D.; 
Jacob Smart; J. D.; 
William Gage, and 
Ephraim R. Lomos, Stewards. 
James Martin, Marshal. 
John Mansan, Tyler. 


Officers of Belknap Chapter No.8, Dover and Som- 

ersworth, elected July Ist, 1831. 
Isaac L. Folsom, H. P. 
Samuel C. Brickill, K.; 
Joshua Edwards, Ss. 
Zenas Crowell, C. H.; 
Eben. C. Blackman, P. 8.; 
William H. Hatch, R. A. C.; 
Algerron 8. Howard, T.; 
Thomas J. Edgerly, 8.,; 
James H. Blinn, 
Dudly Wiggin and 
Timothy Paul, Masters of Veils. 
Andrew T. Nate and 
Watson Northrop, Stewards 
John Mansan, Tyler. 


Mr. Hawes, contrary to expectation, hes been elected 
over Mr. Chilton, as representative in Congress from 
Kentucky. The election has therefore resulted in the 
choice of eight gentlemen friendly to the re-election of 
Jackson, and four who are for Clay. It is now said that 
if the election goes into the House, Jackson will receive 
the votes of fifteen states—two more than are necessary 
to secure his election. 


The antimasonic convention at Hallowell, Me. consis- 
ted of twenty-six delegates. 


Why is the life of an Editor like the Book of Rev- 
elations? Because it is full of ‘ types and shadows,’ 
and a ‘mighty voice like the sound of many waters, 
ever saying unto hima,—*‘ rorite.’ 


GRAND ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER OF MAS- 
SACHUSETTS. 
A OTICE is hereby given 


that the annual communica- 
tion of the M. E. Grand Chap- 
er of this Commonwealth will 
be held at Masons Hall on 
|Tcespay the 13th day of 
September next, at 7 o’clock 
P. M. for the choice of offi- 
cers, and such other business 
as may regularly come before 
them. 

The officers, Members and all concerned, will take 
notice and govern themselves accordingly. 

By cirection of M. E. and Rev. SAMUEL CLARK, 


G. H. Priest. 
Attest, Samuen Howe, G. Sect. 


August 27. 


GRAND LODGE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Notice is hereby given, that a Quarterly Communica- 
tion of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts will be held at 
Mason’s Hall, Boston, on WEDNESDAY, the 14th day 
of September next, at 71-2 o’cloek, P. M. fur the transae- 
tion of such business as may regularly eome before it. 
The Officers and Members of the Grand Lodge, Mas 
'ters, Wardens and Proxies of Lodges, with all others 
concerned, will take due notice and govern themselves 


accordingly. 


| Per Order, 9=THOMAS POWER, G. See’y - 


Bostor, Aug. 27, 5831 
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PROGRESS oF THE INDIAN | CHOLERA. 
[Concluded.} 

oe the spring and autumn of 1893, Diarbekr 

and Antioch were attacked, and the disease rava-| 


ged many towns on the Asiatic side of the Medi-. 
terranean. [t also extended in an opposite eed 


attaining, in the month of August, Baku, on the 
borders of the Caspian Sea. At length, in ‘Sep-| 
tember, it reached the Russian city of Astracan, | 
at the mouth of the Volga. It first broke out in’ 
the marine hospital. From the 25th of Septem- 
ber tothe 7th of October, there died 144 patents, 
nearly two thirds of all who had been attacked .— 
_ Rigorous measures were enforced by the authori- 
ties for checking the contagion, but it continued | 
to manifest itself until the severity of the winter 
had set in. During the ensuing summer it did. 
not return. ‘The winter of this year was also de- 
structive to the Syrian branch before it could! 
reach Egypt. Salutary precautions, however, in|) 


expectation of its arrival, had been prescribed by 
the viceroy. 


Althouga Europe was relieved from the impend- 
ing danger, by the complete destruction or ex- 
haustion of those parts of the contagious cur- 
rents which had penetrated to Astracan, and to. 
the borders of Egypt, yet the cholera continued | 
to re-appear every summer, in many of the coun-: 
tries previously infected, showing.that the cold of 


winter had, in general, power to check its morbid 
_ influence apon the human body, but not to des- | 
trey the miasm altogether. H 


| Kuku- -choton, a Chinese town situated east of 


In 1822 it re-appeared in Java, and carried oft 
100,000 people. After visiting ‘T’ernat, Celebes, | 
and Banda, 1828, it first reached Amboyna. ‘The 1 
inhabitants had no recollections of the disease ever, 
having been in the Sepic Islands before. After- | 
wards it committed great havoc in Timor. For 
several years the cholera pursued its destructive: 
course in China. After desolating several cities: 
in Mongolia, it had reached the frontiers of Sibe- | 
ria atthe end ofthe year 1826. in February. 
1927, the disease fortunately received a check | 
during the prevalence of a stong north wind, | 

After the first invasion, Persia had several re-| 
turns of Cholera. In October, 1829, a very seri-. 
ous inroad commenced at Teheran, the royal re- 
sidence,. But the occurrence of the winter 
ped its progress for the time. The contagion’ 
however was again resuscitated towards the mid-, 
die of June, 1830, in the provinces of Mazande-! 
ran and Shirvan, upon the southern shore of the | 
Caspian Sea. Irom the latter it passed through | 
the town of 'Tauras, and destroyed 5,000 of its in-. 
habitants. Crossing the Russian frontier, it rap-| 
idly advanced towards the interior. In two prov-| 
cos 4,557 persons were seized with the malady, 
of whom more than a third died. The 7th of 
August it entered Teflis. The population was’ 
soon diminished from 30,000 to 8,000, by deaths, | 
and thigration to avoid the distemper. To avert) 
the spreading mortality, the inhabitants had| 
recourse to religious ceremonies and processions, | | 
which, by collecting crowds,only served to 
the'disease, 

“fn the mean time by the first of July the mala- 
dy had reached Astracan. Ten days afterwards, 
1229 individuals had been seized, of whom more 
than a third died, ineluding.the civil Governor, 
and nearly all, the officers of Police. 

This was the second time that the devoted ci- 
ty of Astracan had’ been visited by the conta- 


gion. 


|| withi¢,50@ men in'parsuit of Gen, Proctor, and 


The contagion, in penetrating the heart of the 
Russian Enypire, from Astracan, pursued the 
course of the Volga, which spreads its navigable 
waters over the most popular provinces. Consid- 
‘jerable havock was made among the Cossacks of 
the Don. The capitals of .the several districts 
between that and Moscow were ravaged in suc- 
cession. In the city the appearance of the des- 
troyer was announced on the 28th of September, 
having travelled from Astracan, a distance of 900 
miles in less than three months. 


In Moscow, energetic measures were instantly 
instituted by the government to afford every as- 
sistance to the.sick, and to oppose the progress of 
the malady. .The 11th of October, twelve days 
after the invasion, 216 cases of the malady occur- 
jred, an] of these 76 were fatal. The mortality, 
however, exceeded the propurtion with the exten- 
sion of the disease. By the 10th of November, 
5507 cases was returned,and the deaths amounted 
to 2908, or more than a half. 


Before closing the account of the process of the 
Indian Cholera, and in order to submit at a glance 
the magnitude of the evil, we shall point out the), 
| geographical limits of its past career, in the vari-|| 


ous directions along which it has been propagat- | 


ed. From Bengal, its aboriginal province, it tra- 
velled southward to Mauritius and to the Island 
of ‘Timor, near New-Holland; and eastward to 


Pekin; westward to the city of Moscow--[It is 
well known, that the disease hag since extended 
from Moscow to Poland, where it attacked both 
| the Russian and Polish armies, many officers have 
fallen victims, and the sudden death of Count 
| Dichitsch is ascribed to it. The latest European 


advices apprize us of its appearance at Archan-): 
gel. At Riga, Dantzic, and in Gallicia, it is com-) 


witting frightful ravages, and gradually extending |; 
itself to southward and westward, and may be/! 
expected in France, at its present rate of travel-/ 


the first day they proceeded 26 miles. On the 4th 
they wete detained from an attack from a large 
tody of {ndiahs, who were dispersed, and 2000 
stands of arms captured; the day following they 


reached the place where the enemy had encamp- 


and found the British drawn up ir battle array, 
their right wing consisting of the Indians under 
Tecumseh, who were posted inaswamp. The 
Americans were formed in two lines, with cavalry 
in front opposed to the savages. 

Upon the left, the action was begun by Tecum- 
seh with great fury; and Col. Johnson, who com- 
manded on that flank, received a galling fire. — 
The combat now raged with unusual violence: 
the Indians, to the amount of 1900, seemed deter- 
mined to maintain their ground to the last, and the 
voice of ‘Teeumseh could be distinctly heard, en- 
conraging his warriors, who fought round their 
gallant chief with determined courage. An in- 
cident soon occurred which decided the contest. 
Colonel Johnson rushed forward to the spot 
where the Indians, clustering about their undaunt- 
ed leader contending with the utmost fury, found 
‘himself inthe midst of them, while a hundred 
irifles were aimed at him. ‘The Colone! being 
‘mounted on an elezant white horse, was a very 
conspicuous object; and his holsters, clothes, and 
accoutrements were pierced with bullets; himself 
| having received five wounds, and his horse nine. 

At the instant his horse was about to sink under 
him, the daring Kentuckian, covered with blood 
from his wounds, was discovered by Tecumseh. 
The heroic chief, having discharged his rifle. 
sprung forward with his tomahawk; but struck 
with the appearance of his brave antagonist, and 
somewhat startled by the determined glance of 
‘his eye, hesitated for a moment, and that moment 
.was his last. ‘The Colonel levelled a pistol at his 
| breast, and they both, almost at the same instant, 
fell to the ground.’ to rise no more.*— 


ling in 1852]—a portion of the globe, in extent, 


The Kentucky volunteers rushed forward to® the 


GAN Gace tad rescue of their leader, while the Indian chiefs and 


degrees of longitude. 


Froa the present position whick Col. Johnson! 
holds, we have judged that it might be interesting: 


(to our readers to publish from ‘“ d View of the) 


United States of America,’ issued from the Lon- 


| warriors surrounding the body of their great 
‘chieftain fought with the utmost desperation: but 
Ino longer stimulated by his animating voice and 
‘example, soon after fled in confusion. Near the 
‘spot where this scene occurred, thirty Indians 
i yrere found dead, and six of their opponents. In 
this engagement, the british loss was ninety kill- 
‘ed, and 150 wounded; the Indians left 120 dead 


* Thus fell, about the fortieth year of his age, 


Tecumseh. the mose celebrated Indian iOr 
ion Press, in 1820, the following account of 


hat ever raised the tomahawk against white men, 


celebrated Indian Chief, in which it is asserted | and with him fell the hopes of the Indians attach- 


that he fell by the hand of Col. Johnson, 
DEATH OF TECUMSEH, 

The Americans were now masters of lake Erie; 
but their territory was still in possession of Geff. 
Proctor. The next move was against tae British 
and Indians at Detroit, and at Malden. Four 
thousand Kentuckians, with the Governor at 
the:r head, arrived at General Harrison’s camp;' 
and with'the co-operation of the fleet, it was de-| 


termined’ to» proceed at ‘once fto Malden, while | 


Col. Johnson was ordered to proceed to Detroit. 


On the 27th the troops were received on board} 


and on the’same day reached a point below Mal- 
den; which evacuated’ by the British, 
General! Proctor, who, with the Indians under 
‘Tecumseh, had retreated along the river Thames. 
On the 2d’ of October, the Americans’ marched 


‘ed to the British army. But he fell respected by 
‘his enemies, asa great and magnanimous chief; 
‘for though he never took prisoners in battle, he 
treated with harmony those who had been taken 
by others; and at the defeat of Col. Dudley, in 
‘attempting to relieve Fort Meigs, actually put to 
death a chief whom he found engaged i in a work 
of massacre. He was ‘endowed with a powerlu! 
mind, and possessed the soul of a ero; bad an 
uncommon dignity in his countenance and man- 
‘hers, by which marks he could be easily distin- 

guished, even after his death, froin the rest of the 
hai’ for he wore no mark of distinction. When 
girded with a silk sash, and told by General Proc- 
tor that he was made a ‘brigadier in the British ser- 
vice, he returned the present with respectful con- 
teropt., Born with no title to command but his 
native greatness, every tribe yielded with sub- 
munetaa to kim at once; and no one ever disputed 
his authority. Flis form was uncommonly ele- 
gant, his stature abont six feet. and his tirabe 


\ perfectly proportioned. 


ed. Col. Johnson went forward for reconnoitre — 
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gn the field. ‘The American loss in killed and 
wounded amounted to upwards of fifty. After 
the action, General Proctor retreated along the 
river Thames, leaving several pieces of brass can- 
pon, and his travelling carriage; c ontaining att 
his private papers. ‘The Indian Chiefs now came 


followed by thirty of his sept men, amongst the| 
Turkish guards tothe Bashaw; but, in his attempt’ 
to open the gates for the ingress of his companions 
he and his little band was overpowered, after he 
had received a severe sabre wound, which depriv- 
ed him ofhis senses. During the stuggle, Sir He- 


forward and sued for peace, which was granted 


them, on condition of declaring against their form | followers sword in hand; bat during the desperate 


er friends, which they immediately did, and were 
supported at the expense of the American gov- 
ernment during the ensuing winter. The Indian 
war in this quarter being now at an end, and the 
frontier secured,the greater part of the volunteers 


were permitted to return home; and Gen. Harri.) 


son, after stationing Gen. Cass at Detroit, with a- 
bout 1,000 men, proceeded with the remainder of 


his force to join the. army of the centre at Buffalo, | 
on Lake Erie. 


TALES OF IRISH CHIVALRY. 


(Translated for the Irish Shield, published in 
Phitade} phia. ) 
THE KNIGHT OF THE RED-BRANCH. 
NO. I. 
[Continued.]} 
Sin Hever, with his brave band of gallan;y 


warriors, actuated with a courage and resolution | 


that scorned every danger, marched towards the 
Castle of Askalon in the middle of the night. As 
soon as they were under the walls, Sir Heber 
gave orders to Dathy M’Dermott, the son of a 
Sligo chieftain, and as gallant a knight as ever 
wore the order of the red-branch, to commence 
the assauit, with a band of his followers, distin- 
guished in the army of Richard,by the appellation 
ofthe ‘* Clana morni.”* This young and chi- 
valric knight quickly scaled the walls, and with 
fearless determination leaped into the court yard 


* There were two orders of knighthood in Ire- 
land, as established by Heremon, our first Mile- 
sianking. ‘The first was called Niagh Nase, or of | 
the golden collar, with which none but princess of 
of the blood royal were invested. No prince 
could aspire to the crown except he had been in- 
vested with this order by the monarch of Ireland. 
The next order in dignity and honor to the Niagh 
Nase, was that of the Creobh-ruadh, or red- 
branch. ‘They received this appellation in con- 


ber forced open the gates, and entered with his 


encounter that ensued, the Turks seeing their in- 
ability of opposing the assailants, dragged off 


are fled from this place; and we will put arms in- 


to your hands to avenge yourself in the field of 
battle on your cruel oppressors.” 


Mlas'? faintly replied the languishing cap- 
tive. ‘‘for me the compass of the wor!d cannot en- 
circle joy; for its source is exhausted in the ocean 
of death. Therefore, Christian knight, disturb 
menot. [ impatiently wish for, and ardently de- 
sire, my dissolution. Ah! Sir, | have lost all 
that gave life its value; and it is to death alone 


Dathy, while he was yet insensible,and profusely 
/hleeding, and retreated with him to the castle of 
another neigboring Bashaw, where they resolved 


\that I look for happiness, and the termination of 
‘my despair.” 


Despair,” exclaimed the knight, ‘ should 


to be better prepared for the attacks of the Chris- 
-tians. 
| was the Bashaw of Askalon himself, Sir Heber 
and his companions proceeded to search all the 
dungeons for’ Dathy and the captive Greek.— 
(Their search was long and weary, for though 
‘many prisoners were found whom they restored to 
liberty, no traces of Dathy, or of any one that 
would answer the description of the husband of 
“the fair Zenobia, could be found. The disap- 
| pointment and sorrow of Sir HeLer may be ima- 
gined but cannot be expressed. Thoughtless and 
inconsiderate man’”’ exclaimed he, why did I 
not accompany the courageous M’Dermott my- 


self in the enterprise, which has cost him his 
life” 


While he was thus accusing his own conduct, 
and sorrowing for the supposed death of his friend, 
‘one of his soldiers announced to him that he had 
just found, in a dungeon under an adjoining tow- 
er, a wretched emaciated man, who seemed near 
expiring, and who looked up witha strong ex- 


| pression of surprise when he saw the faces of sol- 


‘diers of the cross, and heard the kind accents of 
christiain sympathy. In an instant, Sir Heber 
flew to the captive, whom he doubted not was the 
‘husband of the Grecian lady. On the revival of 
‘the captive, by cordials which Sir Heber caused 
‘to be administered to him, the humane knight 
took his hand and addressed him in his own lJan- 
‘guage, ‘*Rise thou man of undeserved misery; thy 
sufferings are past, and joy and gl:dness will a- 
gain reign in your heart. The craven infidels 


blazoned with a Jupiter, holding a harp sol-string - 
ed Luna.—The knights of Munster were denom- 
inated Clana Deagha, or the sons of Deagha, who 


sequence of their armorial ensign being a_ bloody 
hand, couped at the wrist, as the heraldric paint- 
ers call it, Mars. ‘The Clana Morni,or the child- 
ten of Morni, took their title from the renowned 
iero, Gaull Mac Morni, the champion of Con- 
haugh, in the second century. ‘This order is emi- 
nently celebrated in our annals for gallantry and 
magnanimous spirit. By the vows of the knights 
of Connaught, they were bound to practice 
principles of the most exalted honor and hero- 
lem, 

Their illustrious chieftain, Gaull Mac Morni, 
exemplified his greatness of soul on the night pri- 
orto the battle of Lenua, fought in the second 
century, when Con of the hundred battles, whose 
troops Caull commanded, suggested to his general 
the expediency of surprising the Munster army in 
the night; to which the heroic champion replied: 
* No, sire, let us wait the dawn of to-morrow’s 
‘sun before we attack our enemies, as night is not 
the season that the valiant use their martial weap- 
ons. Know, sire, that on the day when my first 
arms were put into my hands, I solemnly vowed 
hever to attack an enemy at night, by surprise, or 
any disadvantage whatever. Tothis hour, great 
sovereign, | have religiously adhered to this prom- 

's€, Nor shall any consideration on the earth ever 
Hence me to violate it.” The ensign was em- 


was King of Munster, 4 M. 8970. ‘This order 
was reformed in the eighth century, by Feidhlim 
O’Connell, King of South Muuaster, the progeni- 
tor of the patriotic Irish liberator, whcse virtues 
and talents are at this momentthe wonder and 
admiration of the world. 

‘These knights bore on their bannera Saturn, 
enthroned in majesty. The Leinster knights 
were styled the Clana Baoisene, from their grand 
master, Baoisgne, the grand father of Fingal, by 


whom they were embodied in the second century. } 


Their arms were Jupiter, a cavalier completely 
armed. ‘So extremely ancient has the Institu- 
‘tion been amongst us,” says the learned Dr. O° 
Halloran, that he scarcely knew where to trace 
its origin. We find our ancestors had it in 
Greece; and the curates, or knights, amongst the 
first reformers of Greece, are mentioned with par- 
iticular honor; and such it is, to this day, the name 
ofa knight in frish. Probably it originated in 
| Egypt, from whence they brought it to Crete.— 
Certain it is, however, that from the foundation 
of the Milesian monarchy, this order of men have 
been peculiarly attended to, and their rank, their 
dress, and their insigna, determined. The high 
rank the knight held in the State was very ear! 
\settled, for they preceded all other classes of 
people, giving way to none but the ollamhs, er 
doctors in sciences, and the royal blood.” 


On the flight of the fugitives, among whom || 


Never enter into the mind that is fortified with 
the christian religion. God, through us, has ex- 
tricated you from the depth of a dreary dungeon; 
ihe also can melt the torpor of affliction that now 
‘congeals your heart, and light in your mind the 
brilliant stars of hope, to illunine the moonless 
midnight of despair. Pluck upthat spirit that is 
ever the companion of Christian courage, and it 
will dispel your anguish. 


** Providenee I trust, has many happy days in 
reserve for you.” ‘* flas! sir,” rejoined the 
sorrowful Grecian, ‘‘a thick gloom hangs over 
my future prospects--it is too late to attempt to 


stem the rushing torrent, that will only ebb in the 
grave.” 


After listening some time longer, however, to 
the soothing consolations and persuasive remon- 
stances of Sir Heber, Alcenor (that was his name) 
rose, and followed the knight and his brave com- 
rades to the interior of the castle, where they 
left him while they went in quest of the corse of 
Dathy M’Dermott, whom they naturally conelud- 
éd had fallen uuderthe cymeters of the Turks, 
But their search was in vain ; and without being 
avle to ascertain any thing of Lis fate, they set 
outat the first dawn of the morning for their 
camp, accompanied by the rescued Alcenor. Eve- 
ry eye dropped a tear, every heart heaved a sigh, 
for the death of Dathy M’Dermott, who was be- 
loved by the whole army for his intrepidity in the 
field, and his polished manners in the social cim 
cle. The soldiers, prior to leaving the castle, ob- 
tained leave from Sir Heber to divide amongst 
them the rich spoils which they found in it. 


The narrative which Acenor gave to Sir Heber 
of his adventures, on the way to the camp, agreed 
in all its details with the relation of his wife, only 
that from the moment he had been separated from 
her he knew nothing of what had happened to 
her; but supposed that she had been first violated, 
and then murdered by the barbarous infidels. 


On their arrival at the camp, the knight- intro- 
duced the grief-worn Greek to the tent next to 
his own, which previously to his setting out on 
the expedition, he had allotted for the accommo- 
dation of the beautiful Zenobia. ‘ Enter,’ said 
Sir Heber, to him, ‘ and let transport and surprise 
take possession of your senses.’ At the sight of 
his beloved wife, Alcenor stood transfixed with 
rapturous amazement. They rushed into each oth- 
erg arms, with hearts throbbing with melting joy. 
But when the delighted Alcenor learned that the 
virtue of his wife had been eqvally preserved from 
seduction and violence, hie feelings of bliss, di- 
vested of every corroding fear, and alloy of dis- 
trust, reached an acme of delectable ecstacy, 
which neither poetry nor eloquence could picture 
in deseription. 

{To Bz conTixuED.} 
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BWOSTON MURROW 


SATURDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 10, 1831. 


- 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


This worthy gentleman has recently favoured the pub- 
fic, through the columns of an antimasonic newspaper, 
with his views of the Masonic Institution; against which 
he fulminates hisanathemas witha malignity peculiar to 
disappointed ambition. The circumstance which is made 
the occasion of this philippic, is the republication of a 
fetter written by his fatherin answer to one from the 
Grand Lodge of this Commonwealth. The letter was 
introduced into an address delivered at Wiscasset, by 
Joun H. Suepparp, Esq., by whom the elder Adams 
is styled the ‘* friend of Masons,’’ to which the son 
takes exceptions. That the public may judge whether 
Mr. Sheppard was or was not authorised in so doing, we 
gubjoin the correspondence: 

*:.4n Address of the Granv Lovce of Free and 


al distinctions are lost in undissembled friendship and 
universal peace. 


JostaH Barruett, Grand Master, 
Samuxu. Dunn, Deputy Grand Master, 
Josepsa LauGuron, Senior Grand Warden, 
Junior Grand Warden. 
“‘Attest— Daniel Oliver, Grand Secretary.’’ 


To this Address the President was pleased to return the 
following Answer: 
“To the Granv of MAssaCHUSETTS. 
“GENTLEMEN, 
never had the honor to be one of your ancient 
Fraternity, I feel myself under the greater obligations to 
‘you for this respectful and affectionate Address, Many 
‘of my best friends have been Masons, and two of them, 
‘my professional patron, the learned GripLey, and my 
‘intimate friend, your immortal Warren, whose life 
‘and death were lessons and examples of patriotism and 
| philanthropy, were Grand Masters; yet so it has happen- 
‘ed, that I never had the felicity to be initiated. Such 
‘examples as these, and a greater still in my venerable 
‘predecessor, would have been sufficient to induce me to 


Accerrep Masons of the Commonwealth of} hold the Institution and Fraternity, in esteem and honor, } 


Massachusetts, in ample form assembled, at a 
Quarter'y Communication, in Boston, June li, 
A. D. 1798, to the President of the United 
States. 


‘as favorable to the support of civil authority, if I had not 


‘known their love of the fine arts, their delight in hospi- || 


‘tality, and devotion to humanity. 


«Your indulgent opinion of my conduct, and your 
‘nevolent wishes, for the fortunate termination of my 


‘¢ Flattery, and a discussion of political opinions, are 


snconsistent with the principles of this ancient Fraternity 5 | 


fut while we are bound to cultivate benevolence, and | 
extend the arm of charity to our Brethren of every 


lic labors, have my sincere thanks. 
‘The public engagement of your utmost exertions in 


the canse of your country, and the offer of your services” j 


‘to protect the fair inheritance of your ancestors, are’ 
'' proofs that you are not chargeable with designs, the im-_ 
civil authority which protects us. And when the illiberal ‘putation of which in other parts of the world, has one’ 


attacks of a foreign eathusiast,* aided by the unfounded i barrassed the public mind, with respect to the real views. 
prejudices of his followers, are tending to embarrass the | of your Society. 


clime, we feel the strongest obligations, to support the 


public mind with respect to the real views of our society, || JOUN ADAMS. 
we think it our daty to join in full concert with our fel- i “ Philadelphia, June 22, 1798.” 


citi in expressi i ‘to the Supreme 
low citizens, in onpreenem of gratitude ptocaets: 3 | Mr. Adams says that this letter of his father was a ** com- | 
Architect of the Universe, for endowing you with that 


d plimentary answer.’? Would be have it inferred that’ 
ri loti and i as char-| |. 
his father sacrificed the truth in order to be complimen- | 
acterized your public conduct. 


: tary? Such an inference would be a libel on the memo- | 
‘* While the Independence of our country and the ope-| 


ti j ntributed to enlarge, 
ration of just and equal laws, have contr >" | timates that such is the fact! Mr. Adams assured the Grand | 


P | Lodge that he knew the Masons’ ‘‘ Jove of the fine arts, | 

sonic Brethren, throughout the United States, have discov- | delinhs 
ered by their conduct, a zeal to promote the public wel- ithe 

why did he declare that he spoke from personal 

edge? He spoke of what he knew, not of what he had 

your venerable predecessor is the most illustrious exam- | heard-or inferred. . Was it necessary that he should speak 


wig) and wig falsely, that he might be complimentary? Does the 
history of his public or private character warrant such a 
members to the exercise of patriotism and philanthropy, epuclneion' ! 


-and who sealed his principles with his blood, shall ever ||. 


the sphere of social happiness, we rejoice that our Ma- 


Let his son answer. In our humble opin- | 


_ry of that venerable man; and yet his son more than in- |, 


animate us to a laudable imitation of his virtues, 
*¢ Sincerely we deprecate the calamities of war, and) 


have fervently wished success to every endeavor for the | 


preservation of peace. Put, Sir, if we disregard the bles- 


sings of Liberty, we are unworthy to enjoy them. In|, it : : 
been initiated. No Mason ever claimed him as a mem- |! 


vain have our statesmen labored, in their public assem | 
blies, and by the midnight taper; in vain have our moun- | 
tains and valleys been stained with the blood of heroes, if | 
we want firmness to repel the assaults of every amas! 
tuous invader. And while, as citizens of a Free Repub. 
lic, we engage our utmost exertions in the cause of Our 
country, and offer our sevices to protect the fair inheri- 
tance of our ancestors; as Masons we will cultivate the 
precepts of our Institution, and alleviate the miseries of 
all who, by the fortune of war, or the ordinary occurren- 
ces of life, are the proper objects of our attention. 


** Long may you continue a patron of the useful arts, 
and an ornament to the present generation. May you 
finish your public labors, with an approving conscience, 


and be gathered to the sepulchre of your copatriots with! 


the benedictions of your countrymen; avad, finally, may 
you be admitted to that celestial temple, where all nation- 


ton, Mr. Adams would be more honorably employed in 
,endeavoring to throw the mantie of charity over the errors 
of his father,than in attempting to cast a blot on his repu- 


‘tation for veracity. 
} 
Mr. Sheppard did not assert that the elder Adams had 


ber of the Institution; and the insinuation of the son to 


ithe contrary, is as mean and unmanly as his motives are 
despicable. 


Without going into the facts or the argument in the 
case, we oppose a flat denial of the foul charge that the 
**contumacy of witnesses has set justice at defianee;’’ nor 
isit trae that “the trial of an accomplice in guilt marked 
the influence of one juror under Masonic oaths, upon the 
verdict of his eleven fellows.”? Why does not Mr. 
Adams specify this case? Hehas accussed some indi- 
vidual of the erime of perjury. Let that individual be 
named, that he may have an opportunity to defend him- 
self. Does Mr. Adams shrink from the responsibility ?~- 
By heaven he he does, for he knows the accusation to be 
foul, false and slanderous. This is not the first time that 
Mr. Adams has dealt out general charges against a class of 


from the responsibility of making am individuals applica- 
tion ofthem. Neither do we believe that his cense of 
honor has so far improved, as to authorize the expectation 
that he will now, more than formerly, answer. a proper 
call for the proofs of his slanderous imputations. 

Though ,in the opinion of Mr. Adams, it may be “a 
mockery of common sense’’ to ‘* speak of the Masonic 
Institution as favorable to the support of civil authority at 
this day,’’ we challenge him tothe proof that Masons are 
[patting the overthrew of the fundamental principles of 
jof civil and religious liberty, and the disfranchisement 0 f 
,any portion of their fellow-citizens, in order to obtain for 

themselves office, or to place any one of their conspicuous 
;members at the head of the government. This is the 
\work ofantimasonry {tis the patriotic cause in which 
the patriot John Quincy Adams has enlisted!—a_ canse. 
beyond all doubt, ‘* favorable to the support of civil 
authority!” 

| He tells us that his ** father often resorted to Mr. Grid- 
ley for friendly counsel, and as he was Cirand Master of 
the Lodge, once asked his advice, whether it was worth 
his while to become a member of the Society —In the 
candor of friendship, Mr. Gridley answered him--NO,— 


adding that by aggregution to the society a young man 
‘might acquire a little artificial snpport; bat that he did 


not need it, and that there was nothing (in the Masonic 
Institation) worthy of his seeking to be associated with 
it.’’ Now, this may, or may not he true. But whether 
trae or false, to Masonry it is of but little consequence. 
If it prove anything, it proves that, in Mr. Gridlev’s 
‘opinion, there was nothing worthy of Mr. Adams? seek- 


ing, in an Institution, ** favorable to the support of civil 
authority,’? whose members were * lovers of the fine 
arts,’’ and who ‘delighted in hospitality, and devotion to 
humanity!’’ If it prove anything, it proves this; for the 
elder Adams assures us that he knew such to be the 


character of the Institution; and he probably was confirm- 


ed in this belief by Mr. Gridley himself. Does the son wish 


ns to understand that Mr. Gridley so regarded the patii- 
otic and benevolent character of his father? A faithful 
ehild would be more desirous to conceal the errors of his 
parent, than to scrape from the tablet of memory an inci- 
dent caleulated to cast a blot on his reputation. 

| The reply of Mr. Gridley proves one thing more, viz: 
that Mr. Adams was influenced by mercenary motives, 
in his desire to become a tnember of the Institution. Mr. 
Gridley says, ‘‘ that by aggregation to the society, a 
‘young man might acquire a little artificial seupport.”’ 
Now, if Mr. Adams’ inquiry were not as to the pecuni- 
ary benefit to be derived from a connection with the In- 
‘stitution, is it probable that Mr. Gridley would have 
gone so far out of his way as to inform him that a “ Jittle 
artificial support’’ might be thereby acquired? We 
think not. And the conclusion that Mr. Adams was influ- 
enced wholly by sinister considerations, is strengthened 
iby the fact that he was a ‘* stranger, poor, friendless, 
jand obscure,’ and therefore, the more ready to seize up- 
|on any circumstance that might better his condition, It 
|is a well established rule in Masonry, that no man shall 
be invited or urged to becomea Mason. The act 
| The candidate must come 
forward of his own accord, and declare wpon his honor 
‘that he is not influenced by mercenary motives. If we 
admit Mr, Adams’ version of Mr. Gridley’s reply to his 
father, to he literally correct, how can we avoid the con- 
\clusion that his motives were mercenarv?—that his ob- 
ject was to secure the patronage and support of the mem- 
bers of the Institution 2 When Mr. Gridley had inform- 
ed him that the anticipated ‘ sepport’’ would be smal! 
nnd artificial, and that “he did not need it,’’—he 
ceased to urge the matter, and abandoned the idea of 
improving his fortune in that way. Mr. Gridley, under 
such circumstances, acted with great propriety in dissnad- 
ring him from his object. He might in truth assure him 
that there was nothing ‘‘ worthy of 1s seeking to be 
associated with it.” There was no mroney to be made 
out of it—no chance for speculation. And after all, it is 


must be free and voluntary. 


*Robison. 


>. 


of respectable men; nor is it the first that he has. shrunk 


more than probable that the father misunderstood, or tha‘ 
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yhe son has wilfully perverted, the language of the reply. required by his oath to commit murder, and’ to set | THEATRE.—The performances at the Tremont the 
We du not believe that Mr. Gridley,'who presided over ||‘ justice at defiance,” Washington was required to do || present week have been generally well attended. Kil- 
the Institution fem 1755, until his death in 1767—a|) the same things. Washington epproved of Masonry. | ner appeared an Menday evening as the representative of 
period of twelve years,—and who was at the time ac- We leave it to our fellow-citizens to say whether he ap- H Dr. Cantwell, and on Tuesday ‘in his favorjte character of 
tively engaged ir Masonry, with many of the most emi- proved of murder and treason. : ‘Capt. Copp. Thongh with him the age of improvement 
nent men in the Province, could be so inconsistent asto|| ‘The reference to the opposition manifested by Wash- has gone by, we do not perceive but that he sue 
give utterance to the declaration that ‘* there was noth-| ington to the organization of the Cincinnati Society, is, tains his characters as well as he ever did. Young 
ing in the Masonic Institution, worthy of his (Mr. Ad- wholly irrelevant, The original design of the founders of . Kean appeared on Wednesday evening as Sir G 
ama) seeking to be associated with it.*? It places his ithat society was to establish in this country an Order’ reach, We think that he has somewhat improved since 


professions in direct opposition to his practices. Mr. || of obility,to be hereditary and perpetual-exelusive in its | he was last here. ; 
Gridley, was one of the most distinguished men of the Operations, None but men of wealth,title,and distinguish. | 
age in which he lived,alike eminent for his ‘‘ understand- ed foreigners, were to be admitted to its privileges. It | Tue Torenres.—is the title of a new historical ro-, 


ing, clearness of apprehension, and solidity of judg- | was seen that such an institution was too aristocratical for "mance just issued from the press of the Messrs. Harpers, 
ment.” He occupied the first rank among men of Jearn- | a republican government. It was composed mosily of New York. The story is founded on the events of the re- 
ing. In the language of the journals of the day, “ his |, military men—it was in fact a_ military order, and | volution in France, in 1791— commencing with the flight 
thorough knowledge of the civil and common law, which) might, in the hands cf ambitious men, become of Louis XVI. And the author seems to have kept the 
he had studied as a.science, founded in the principles of | powerful and dangerous. The principles of our govern- i history of that eventful period as strictly in view as is com, 
government, and the nature of man, justly placed him at | ment were not fairly settled,—the country was in debt — b patible with the character and duties of the novelist. La-~ 
the head of his profession: his tender feelings relative to | the army had not been paid off—the people were oppos- Fayette and Napoleon are two of the characters. “The. 
his natural and civil ties; exquisite sensibility, and ved to duties of impost and excise; they regarded the female personages are extremely well drawn. Euproisine, 
generous effusion of soul for his rRizND, were proofs | measure as antirepublican in principle, and had already and Flavie are equal to any female characters in the 
that his heart was as good as his head was sound; and _ exhibited their dissatisfaction in murmurs long and loud. | whole range of fiction; and the Mercer’s daughter of the 
well qualified him to preside over that ancient Society, | The leading men in the country were not united in their Rue St. Honore, will lose little, in our estimation, by a. 
whose benevolent constitutions do honor to man- || views of the policy of government. Sectional differences | comparison even with the Rebecea of Ivanhoe.’? The 
kind.” Js it probable that such a man would continue |) and intestine broils already existed. At such atime, an | ory is well told, and is particularly interesting. The 
for twelve successive years to devote his time and his attempt to institate an Order of Vobility, might well, work may be obtained at the bookstores in this city. 

talents to the interests of an Institution, in which there | have been regarded with jealousy by the people. ‘The in- 
was nothing worthy of a young man’s “ seekin to be | terference of Washington was pradent and wise. But | The Standards, painted under the direction of the Po- 
associated with?” The assamption strikes us as being | When its founders changed its character; when. they had i Committee, by Mr. Charles Hubbard, will be exhibit- 
perfectly absurd and rediculous. Is it not more rational | pruned off the obnoxious features, which were calculated ed at Faneuil Hall, this day. On Monday afternoon a 


to suppose that his language has been perverted? Is at 10 “give offence to their fellow-citizens;’? when jit was Procession will be formed at the State House at 3, P. M. 


not possible—is it not probabley from’ the evident) known that the ‘‘order was to be no longer hereditary ; that, move under ret of a battalion of Light Infantry and 
character of the inquiry, that his reply to Mr. Adams |; it ** was to be communicated to no new members,’’* but |;* Company of Light Horse, throvgh Park, Tremont, 
was: ‘* NO—by aggregation to the society, a young man '|confined to the surviving patriots of the revolution; when | ‘School, Washington and State street, to Faneuil Hall, 
may acquire a little artificial support; but you do not i it was no longer designed to divide the citizens into orders, | where the ‘* Address to the Polish Nation ,”’ wll! be read, 


need it, and there is nothing worthy IN. yoar seeking and to ‘‘degrade one description of men below another;’’it and appropriate ceremonies performed. The standards 


to be associated with it??? This would have been such | 2° longer met with opposition from Washington ; who at will then be committed to the battalion in State street, 


2 reply as the occasion demand ed 34 and the known char- | this time was a member of the Masonic Institution, and ; who will march to Roxbury Line, whence the Standards 


acter of Mr. Gridley fur frankness apd independence war- | had he apprehended danger from such societies—had he | will be forwarded to New York and Havre. 


‘regarded the Masonic in the light that he did the Cin-|, 
i 


rants the conclusion that it is sech a one as was given. | r 
g _ Worse in Press.—J. & J. Harper, New York, 


The difference in the language is trifling, and the error | Cimati society, would he not have extended his objec-) ’ ; Boek 
| will soon issue the followieg new publications, viz:—Phil- 
‘ 


‘tions to that also? 
ip Augustus; Roxobel, by Mrs. Sherwood; King’s Secrets 


The fears of Jefferson that the Cincinnati society, eH 
‘even in its reformed state, might be productive of evil, || eele’s Romance of History; Court and Camp of Bona- 


intentionally perpetrated by the son for wicked purposes. | | parte; Hamilton’s History of Medicine; Jacqueline of 


We. are inclined to adopt the Intter conclusion; for | time and experience have proved to have been ill-found- 


fied i ‘ed. That institution has existed for halfa century, 
though he is somewhat gifted in quoting the testimony of H of the Actore; Diary Plivsicitn, 2d 


dead men, we believe he is not particularly scrupulous | no evil has resulted from it. Who now appreliends any | and Reality; Tales ofa Physician; Pin M Memo: 
; ; Money; Memoir 


on the se ‘from it? Mr. Adamshas adopted the speculative opin- ' 
score of  Thengh dead men, cannes; | of Sabastian Cabot; Lives of Celebrated Travellers. 


speak through their lips, they may through their lives; | tons of Jefferson, i regard to the Cincinnati, to gore 
and so, in our opinion, Mr. Gridley does speak to the en- '\that the Institution of Masonry may be dangerous! We 


tire refutation of the declaration attributed to him, and take the history of that society and offer as evidence that 
tothe confusion of John Q. Adams; if indeed he pos-| 0 danger is likely to result from suck institutions,—| ®t ee ee ee 
|| Surely facts are as good as conjectures. former were victorious, The loss of the Russians is said 


We wish it not to be understood that we impute such As Mr. Adams has presumed to cefine the duty of| 1° and 

sordid. motives to Mr. John Adams, as our argument every Mason in the United States,”’ he will not probably | 80 pieces of cannon. There are reasons to doubt the cor- 

woald seem to'imply; for in tfuth,-,we do not believe a ‘think us more presumptuous than himself, if we advise | of this report. 
> 


bid: the him to leave the memory of his father to the care andj A revolution has again broken out in Italy. It pervades 


declaration as it stands, endorsed by'theeon. If the ‘|protection of those to whom it equally with himself be- | all classes—the nobles, the citizens, the artizans, the 
father appears selfish or dishonest in his motives, the son || Jongs, and by whom it will be more respected—the aise | country people perfectly understand each other, and pro- 
alone is responsible. And those who were best acquaint- ent and future generations of American citizens. Let}, perty is every where respected. The papal power is in a 


| 
ed with the father, can best say whether it be probable } hem not sacrifice that hallowed legacy to the inordiate | bad way. 


that-shis oon speaks:the truth or not. — of his ambition; mowever great a sacrifice of aga It is said that the Lockjaw may be prevented by taking 
Mr. Adams says that, “on the mortal side of hu. || ciple and sect he may, in other renpocts, think proper to |/ strong soap and mixing it witha sufficient quantity of 
be enter- || Make. Let him not, even for political effect, impute | pulverized chalk, so asto make it of the consistency of 
tains a veneration more ‘ profound than for that of Wash- } dishonorable pet inte 9: 
ington: Bat he (Washington) war never called to'con-|| We do not understand Mr. Adams’ allusion to the Rev. |/and apply it to the wound—keep the chalk moistened 
| with a fresh supply of soap nntil the wound begins to dis- 


sider the Masonic Order in the light in which it must now | Dr. Bentley. We have never heard it said that that dis- 


may have occurred through the forgetfulness or misun- | 
derstanding of the elder Adams; or it may have been | 


_ The latest arrivals from Europe bring reports of anoth- 


sess any sense of moral honesty. 


iles Over= 


aa Holland; The Staff Officer; Rustum Khan; Galt’s Lives | 


be viewed.” Were Mr. Adams nota professor of 
rhetoric, xe would ask him what he means’ by the 
“MRortalside of human existence.”? Butas be'is, we 
Suppose we must admit that there is another mortality 
in store for the human race. 

What the Institution was, when Washington was a 
member of it, it now is.—No changes have taken place. 
If it now have its “ Secrets,’’ its “* Oaths’’ and its ‘‘Pen- 
alti} jp had them then. They are the same Now 
as they have been for centuries past. If a Mason is now 


‘| tinguished divine ‘‘ever delivered or published a sermon 
icensuring his father for any thing he had ever said upon 
‘the subject of Masonry.’? Mr. Sheppard has nothing of 
the kind in his address. Would Mr. Adams insinuate that 
he has ?, There are some other mysteries in_ his letter, 
which we leave for Mr. Sheppard himself to investigate, 


ishould he think them or their author worthy of his atten- 
{ 


tion. 


* Jefferson’s Works.—Our readers are doubtless ac- 
quainted with some facts which may seem inconsistent 
with this account of the Institution, 


I charge, and the patient receives relief, 


The insurrection of the slaves in Virginia has been 
suppressed, and all is again quiet. The number of 
whites massacred, principally women and ‘children, ig 
thought to be sixty-four. . 


Cooper has written a new preface to the Spy, in which 
he sets the curious at defiance by Stating that none of the 
various suppositions as to the original Harvey Birch are 
correct. Enoch Crosby is not the only man who has ob- 
tained notoriety through the errors of others. 
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From the Maine Democrat. 
WHERE IS THE SOUL 2 


Where is the soul? go ask the sculptured stone, 
That rises proudly o'er the silent tomb, 

Go ask the marble, why it stands alone, 
Unfailing witness to man’s final doom. 

Go ask the mourner in aiiiction’s glow, 
While the warm tear is glist’ning in her eye; 

Go ask the grave, the slumb’ring dust below, 
And echo to thy words shall still reply— 

Where is the Soul 2 


Where is the sou! ? not in the grave’s embrace 
Amid contagion’s pestilential breath, 
Go ask the worm in that dark dismal place, 
If Spirits lmger in those halls of death. 
Go ask the clay where man’s proud soul hath fled, 
Ask of the waving grass, and clammy sod— 
Go ask the coffin that contains the dead, 
And they shall answer that the soul’s abode, 
Is with ils God. R. B. 


[From the Sept. number of the N. E. Magazine.] 
TH: MERRY HEART, 

The merry heart, the merry heart, 

Of Heaven’s gifts I hold the best; 

And he who feels its pleasant throb, 

Thongh dark his lot, is truly blest, 

His mind, by inborn power sustained, 

Upon the poies of reason turns, 

And in his breast, the flame of joy 

Diffuses incense, as it burns. 


And Glory’s wreath, and Valor’s plume 
Have not a charm to banish care; 

And oft the purple decks the breast, 
Whose heart Promethean vultures tear. 
The chain will gall younone the less, 
Because its links are massy gold ,— 

In vain you deck with gems the vest, 
Whose threads have been in poison rolled. 


Gold fiets to dust,’’ and Beauty’s bloom 
Is slowly filched by pale Decay; 

And Genins feeds a wasting fire 

That eats its master’s heart away. 

The poet’s hiurel «ft is twined 

With branches of the eypress tree— 

Let others choose these «littering toys, 
But O! the merry heart for me. 


From youth to age it changes not, 

In joy and sorrow still the same; 

When s<ies are dark and tempests scowl, 
It shines a steady beacon flame; 

And in the laughing noon of joy, 

This, this, is still the better part; 

For light and bloom and azure heavens 
Address in vain the heavy heart. 


It gives a wisdom plain and good, 

Worth all the Sages’ learned laws; 

And from the rubs and cares of life, 

Some food for comfort still it draws. 

When darkness reigns, some short-lived power 
But intercepts the general light; 

And in the shadow’s deep obscure, 

It sees a proof that suns are bright. 


It gives to Beauty half its power, 
‘The nameless charm worth all the rest— 
The light that flutters o’er a face, 


And speaks of sunshine in the breast. 
If Beauty ne’er have set her seal, 

It well supplies her absence too, 

And many a face looks passing fair, 

| Because a merry heart shines through. 


If Fairy times should e’er return, 

To bless this dull prosaic earth; 

| And some bright shape should proffer me 
} 

| 


| Her wondrous gifts of magic birth; 

| I would not ask Aladdin’s lamp, 

Nor yet Fortunio’s purse of gold, 

| But some’ hing better far than these,— 
The merry heart that ne’er grows old. 

| 


SONG OF THE STARS. 


the in the smile of God 
|| And the empty realms of darkness and death 


\ Were moved through their depths by his mighty breath, | 


| And orbs of beauty and spheres of flame 
| From the void abyss by myriads came, 
'\In the joy of their youth as they darted away, 
|| Through the widening wastes of space to play, 
| Their voices in silver chorus rung; 
| And this was the song the bright ones sung: 
** Away, away, through the wide, wide sky,— 
The fair blue fields that before us lie 
Each sun, with the worlds that round us roll, 
H Each planet, poised on her turning pole; 
|, With her isles of green, and her clouds of white, 
| And her waters that lie like fluid light. 
For the Source of glory uncovers his face, 
And the brightness o’erflows unbounded space; 
‘And we drink, as we go, the luminous tides 
In our ruddy air and our blooming sides, 
Lo, yonder the living splendors play ; 
| Away, on our joyous path away! 
Look , look, through our glittering ranks afar, 
Tn the infinite azure, star after star, 
‘How they brighten and bloom as they swiftly pass! 
How the verdure runs o’er each rolling mass! 
|And the path of the gentle winds is seen, 


«And see, where the brighter day-beams pour, 
' How the rain-bows hang in the sunny shower; 
And the morn and eve, with their pomp of hues, 
‘Shift o’er the bright planets and shed their dews; 
| And “twixt them both, o’er the teeming ground, 
‘With her shadowy cone, the night goes round! 
rr Away, away! in our blossoming bowers, 

In the soft air wrapped these spheres of ours, 
‘In the seas and fountains that shine with morn, 
‘See, love is brooding, and life is born, 

| And breathing myriads are breaking from night, 
To rejoice, like as, in motion and light. 

| 
“ Glide on in your beauty, ye youthfu spheres, 
''l'o weave the dance that measures the years. 
Glide on, in the glory and gladness sent 

the farthest wall of the firmament ,— 

‘The boundless visible simile of Him, 

To the vail of whose biow your lamps are dim.”’ 


[From the Pawtucket Chronicle. ] 


[lean. 
|| Where the small waves dance, and the young woods 


W. C. Bryant. 


Of the letter write now all the art 

Of answering a question, consists in inditing 

A speech or a letter, to shew your fine writing. 
Besides, my good friends, your party is young too— 

|| A baby that needs to be prattled and sung to. 


(Though I say it myse!f it was never told better) 
III tell it once more—’tis of your own choosing. 

And a story told thrice is always amusing. 
The deed was most horrid—I’ve seen the red hand 
That p!unged our lost martyr, from Niagara’s strand. 
“Twas the hand of a menster, that spans all creation, 
| That muzzles the press, and holds captive each nation; 
| The Universe then shall be bound for this crime— 
| Unrestricted to Country or Nation or Clime. 
We'll harness a Comet,—we’ll mount on his tail, 
Imprison the Moon—the sun hold to bail— 
We’ll descend to the Ocean; if we punish this sin, 
,, A bright naval vict’ry we surely shall win. 

pane Ocean itself our triumph shall blazon, 

|; And the Sea Serpent become a seced:ng Mason. 
|| But now to the question: your forces are scattered, 

| Or else by your offer, my pride would be flattered. 

| The secret is out that my object is power, 
| But we mast wait my good friends, 
‘| Let us claim for our motives al] possible purity, 
| And look for success to a happy futarity. 
| Rat if | am wrong, in my plan to postpone— 


| Attend while I picture the men for your use— 

| The man who will serve you in spite of excnse. 

He must have in his fabric an element new 

So deeply infused as to turn him sky blue. 

Fle may know how to spell, perhaps how to read, 
But hate te Freemasons must be first in his creed; 
To name his whole name to the eves I should blush, 


PinvAR. 


SONG, 


O pledge me not in sparkling wine, 
In cups with roses bound; 

O hail me at no festive shrine, 
In mirth and music’s sound. 

Or if vou pledge me, let it be 
When none are by to hear, 

And. in the wine yeu drink to me, 
For me let fall a tear. 


| 
| 


Forbear to breathe in plesure’s hal}, 
A name you should forget; 

Lest echo's faintest whisper fall 

On her who loves thee yet, 

Or if you name me, let it be 

When none are by to hear, 

And as my name is sighed by thee, 

| For me let fall a tear. 


O think not, when the harp shall sound 
The notes we loved again, 

And gentle voices breathe around, 
I mingle in the strain 

Oh! only think you hear me when 
The night breeze whispers near; 

In hours of thought, and quiet, then 
For me let falla tear. 


Seek me not in the mazy dance, 
Nor let your fancy trace 
Resemblance in a timid glance, 


You’ve the story of Morgan in my first aud last letter: 


“tis not yet the hour. 


If you are tall enough now to reach up to the throne; 


Sut the first two letters, are Ricnarp and Rusu. 


4\3d letter, (I presume on account of its length) I hope 


Mr. Epiror: As you have not published Mr. Rush’s) 


you will admit it in your columns in the following con- 
'densed form. 


‘To answer your question will be but a small part 


Or distant form and face, 
But if you seek me, be it when 
No other forms are near; 


| And while in thought we meet agai, 


For me let fall a tear. 


| 
‘Be. 
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